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SATURDAY, MARCH 24, 


A WARTIME HOME MADE NECESSARY 
IN WHICH THE PEOPLE OF BONN, GERMANY, 


When Bomber Command set out to destroy the industry of the Ruhr and Rhineland, the 
German civilian population took to living in public air-raid shelters, underground shelters 
and huge concrete bunkers built above ground, such as the one shown here. These shelters 
have no windows and no ordinary doors ; they are massive blocks of concrete, some being 
60 ft. high and having five floors—one below ground and four above it, protected by a roof 
of reinforced concrete 6 ft. thick, and by walls 4 ft. thick. They are air-conditioned 


BY ALLIED BOMBING: ONE 
HAVE BEEN LIVING FOR THE PAST TWO OR THREE YEARS. 


| 
| 


1945. 


OF THE HUGE CONCRETE AIR-RAID SHELTERS 


throughout, warm and well lit, and each man, woman, and child has his or her own bunk. 
Space, however, is very limited, and overcrowding the result. Even before the capture of such 
towns as Bonn and Krefeld—-where a similar shelter was described by the B.B.C., recently — 
the peopleliving in these bunkers never went far afield unless they had to work. These 
concrete homes are an answer to the question of how the Germans have withstood the 
Allied bombing. They gave up all normal life, but at least they were safe. 
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HE strategic situation at the time of writing is 


a curious one. The Americans and British 


stand on the Rhine from its southern mouth to 


Coblenz. The Russians stand along almost the entire 
stretch of the Oder and beyond. Between these two 
mighty armies, with their immense 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


maintained is another matter. Even if—as seems 
probable—Bohemia and the Danube Valley can be 
speedily wrested from a German Army desperately 
short of man-power, the mountains of high Austria 
present a most formidable proposition. One has only 


to realise how formidable, by taking a large-scale 
map of pre-war Austria and putting a pencil circle 
round every mountain-peak of more than 2000 ft. 
Held by determined and well-equipped men with 
modern automatic weapons, they might take a long 

time to reduce, especially as the 








striking and mobile power, lies the 
vast and open North German plain, 


effectiveness of aircraft can be 
severely limited by weather conditions 
in the Alps. What is more serious, 





probably the finest tank country in 
Europe. That one or other or both 
these great armies will shortly break 
into that plain seems as certain as 
that the enemy will be unable to 
withstand them when they do. 
Spring is on its way, and with 
better weather the bombing armada 
of the Anglo-Saxon Powers, already 
striking repeated and devastating 
blows, will have free play over the 
enemy’s communications. All 
mobility, to say nothing of the 
advantage of interior lines, will be 
lost to him once the moment to 
strike comes. A disaster will befall 
his northern armies which may 
make the battles of Tunis, the Seine 
and Poland seem like skirmishes. 


Why, then, does he continue to 
fight; or why, fighting, does he 
retain so large a part of his armies 
in a position where complete disaster 
faces them? It may be that, as 
with Napoleon, Hitler is incapable 
not only of admitting defeat, but 
of drawing in his horns, and that 
he is mulishly resolved to abandon 
no position until he is thrown out 
of it, regardless of the ultimate con- 
sequences. To stand blindly to one’s 
conquests and refuse to draw in 
one’s horns has been one of the 
attributes of , world conquerors 
throughout history—and the invari- 
able cause of their final downfall. 
And so far Hitler has been no 4 
exception to the rule. Stalingrad, 
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it began to snow .. . 
to the depth of five or six feet... . 
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“THE BROADWAY, NEW YORK; SLEIGH-RIDING AFTER THE LATE SNOWSTORM.” 


“ By intelligence just received from New York, we learn that the weather of the past month. was of 
ted severity. In the city of New York, at about three on Tuesday morning, February 4, 
and by next morning, in nearly all the streets of New York, the snow had drifted 
A lively Correspondent remarks, that the climate this winter would 
‘the freedom of the city in St. Petersburg.’ After thé- snowstorm has subsided, the 
Broadway, at New York, immediately opposite Astor House, presented the animated scene depicted in 
our Illustration: the roadway being crowded with public and private sledges, filled with passengers.” 


after more than five years of bloody 
war, they might impose on the 
attackers very heavy casualties. 


It may well be that on that 
thought Hitler and his followers 
are banking. In any case, it is a 
conception that probably appeals 
to the romantic and Wagnerian 
‘idealism ’’ of the Nazi imagination. 
In these vast, mysterious, cloud- 
enveloped mountains the Hitlerian 
gods will find their Gotterd4mmerung 
and, when the worst comes to the 
worst, ascend to Valhalla in secret 
and suicidal flames. The victors, 
in that event, will never be certain 
whether they have perished or not, 
nor will the German people, who 
will, it is doubtless argued, turn 
increasingly from the poverty, un- 
employment and humiliation of a 
“‘ plutodemocratic’’ peace, or the 
anarchy and slavery of a“ Bolshevist”’ 
one, to the memory of the glorious 
days of the goose-stepping Nazis 
and their melodramatic, heroic fight 
in the mountains. A new and more 
dangerous Napoleonic Legend will 
arise. And in the meantime the 
victors themselves will have become 
disillusioned and divided by the 
death of all their- best and most 
virile elements. After that the old, old 
Story will be re-enacted, and the war- 
like Teutons will come into their 
own while their neighbours fall out. 
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It is possible, of course, that this sinister plan is 
no more than a romantic Nazi dream or a figment of } 
German propaganda. Yet in the past Hitler has shown 3 
considerable capacity for making his dreams, however t 
improbable, come true, even if none of them have 
lasted when confronted by really resolute and realistic i 
opposition. It may therefore prove that the stories | 
of underground factories and vast stores of munitions 
and food in the fastnesses of the Austrian Alps are 
true, and that the sacrificial battles that the German 
armies are preparing to fight on the Rhine and Oder 
before their now inevitable annihilation are visualised 
as delaying actions, first to give time to fill the 
mountain armouries and granaries, and, secondly, 
to kill the maximum number of Americans, 
Britons and Russians before the assault on the Alps 
can begin. That millions of Germans and the chief 
monuments of German civilisation will be sacrificed 
in the process probably concerns Hitler little; the 
élite of his Nazi youth will suffice, he reckons, 
to man his mountain fortress, while the cultural 
monuments of Germany have no doubt ceased to 
interest him, since he is never likely to see them 
again in any case. 


Tunis, the Western Wall are all examples of this 
mule-like frailty of the latest monomaniac in power. 
Millions of German warriors and vast supplies of 
war materials have been sacrificed to the Fihrer’s 
passionate unrealism. 





But at this stage history may not be going to 
repeat itself. Few dictators can ever have been in 
a more desperate plight than Hitler—one so desperate 
that even he himself, unless he is completely mad, 
must be racking his brains feverishly for a way 
out. Even a monomaniac’s complacency cannot have 
survived the disasters that have befallen the German 
Leader in the last two-and-a-half years and the 
inexorable fate which now stares him and his guilty 
satellites in the face. He cannot hope to escape the 
wrath-to-come except by some supreme expedient. 
And there are signs that he, or those who control his 
policy, may be about to resort to such an expedient. 
It would be complacency in ourselves not to recognise its 
possibility and take the necessary steps to frustrate it. 








There is nothing like disaster and the necessity 
which goes with disaster, to make a man think and 
act; that is, if he has still the courage and resolution. 
with which to face up to them. And the next few 
weeks will show whether the little group of desperate 
and guilty men who control the German people— 
they control Germany no longer—still have it in 
them to act. They can no longer hold Germany or 





Two obstacles, however, lie between Hitler and the ! 
fulfilment of his dream—his last. The first is the ‘ 
ability of his troops to recover sufficiently from the 
i ee disaster by which they are now faced to be able to 
“THE LATE MISS LINWOOD.” , ii, make a stand on a sufficiently large and prolonged 


maintain the Reich; if they think they can, their “ Miss Mery Linwood was one of the oot ified and remariable scale. The other is the capacity for wisdom, unity 

immediate doom is certain. But they have pro- oad ume te oe ae ae of her age > Se ee and constructive achievement of the victors. If the 

claimed—or, at least, have let it be known that oaly thirtese years old, she one ss ber ae i production latter can rescue Europe from the misery into which 
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such is their intent—that they will continue to fight — we. No y Nand pees t SET canteen on taden dame Hitler has plunged it, by prompt and creative economic . 

and social measures, the resistance of a few hundred H ( 

thousand Nazi fanatics in the mountains, even ‘ 





























after their Reich is lost, by withdrawing into the has ever surpassed the celebrated productions of Miss Linwood.’ 
. : > ~ . be famed collection in Leicester Square originated as follows: 
high mountains of Southern Germany, Bohemia and It appears that in 1785 Miss Linwood’s pictures had acquired 











Austria, and there holding out until their enemies tire such celebrity, that the artist exhibited them to the Royal if unexpectedly prolonged, will be powerless to 
of a profitless slaughter or fall out among themselves Family .  - in 1796 they were first exhibited publicly in the c he clock of h Hitler's | 
a} “athe 8 , 8 ; ; Hanover Square Rooms. . . . The whole Collection consists of put back the c -"s he ——- page. F stler 8 | I 
sixty-four , pleces ve lnghuding her first piece, the net of only real hope is in the clockwork—in other ; ; 

One has only to glance at a map to see the possi- ” he utes en eee 12s Feat Met BROCEOUOR, Was words, the Allies’ constructive leadership — break- 
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THE WATCH ON THE RHINE—FROM THE ADMIRAL GRAF SPEE BRIDGE, DUISBURG. 


THIS BRIDGE SPANS THE RIVER FROM HOMBERG TO DUISBURG. 





CAPTURED GERMAN A.-A. GUNS: A COLLECTION OF DAMAGED ENEMY ANTI-AIRCRAFT 
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GUNS FOUND BY THE ALLIES IN THE CITY OF BONN. ; 








- — 
U.S. FIRST ARMY TRAFFIC HELD UP, WITH VEHICLES BUMPER TO BUMPER, ¢ 
FOR ABOUT FIVE MILES ON THE WEST BANK OF THE RHINE, NEAR BODANDOR, \ 


The American First Army is still battling fiercely as it enlarges the Remagen bridge- 
head, but it has advanced to cut the Ruhr-Frankfort motor road in at least two 
places, and troops who crossed the autobahn were reported by March 18 to be holding 
the highway. Lorsheid, six miles east of the Rhine, has been entered, 
the River Wied near Oberhoppen and Nederhoppen has been crossed. 
northwards, at the time of writing, troops have reached the 


six miles of 
and passed ; 
In their advance 
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ACROSS 
TOWN OF 


THE RHINE, MOVING 


UNKEL, 


TROOPS OF THE UNITED STATES FIRST ARMY, 


PAST THE 


UP TOWARDS THE FRONT 
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A STREET IN RHEINBREITRACH 
OPPOSITE SIDE OF THE NARROW 


ARMY VEHICLES 
ROAD, 


GERMAN CIVILIANS QUEUEING UP ALONG 
MAY BE SEEN PARKED ON THE 
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INSPECTION OF 


INSIDE THE COAL-MINE 
RHINE. AN AMERICAN 


NEAR KREFELD, 
OFFICER MAKING AN 


outskirts of Niederdoliendorf, across the Rhine from Bad Godesberg. Although no official 
confirmation has been published, the German wireless, on March 15, reported that 
forces of the United States Ninth Army crossed the Rhine between the river port of 
Duisburg and Wesel; the enemy claimed to have thrown them back. Actually, very 
little has been heard of the U.S. Ninth lately south of the Canadian First Army, but 
»pposite Duisburg they have had to deal with groups of intruders from across the river 
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A VIEW SHOWING THE “ SIEBENGEBIRGE (SEVEN HILLS), THE HIGHEST PEAK IN fre VIEW ¢ 
OELBERG, AND THE “ DRACHENFELS"’ (DRAGON'S ROCK), REPORTED CAPTURED BY TROWMIAVE BEE 
IN THE REMAGEN AREA, 


A PANORAMA OF THE RHINE, TOGETHER WITELACES 


HE portion of the river from Bingen to Bonh is the Rhine of song andthe drag 

legend; its banks are clothed with vineyards, and the rugged and fantasti@POUrse © 

crags that hem in its channel are crowned by ruined castles. The treasure oft Bon 

BRERTHOVEN'’S BIRTHPLACE IN BONN IS SEEN TO BE QUITE INTACT AFTER THE CITY'S the Nibelungs rests at the bottom of the river; the rock of the siren Lorelei Netherla: 
CAPTURE BY THE ALLIES, the Drachenfels, the “ dragon's rock,"’ where Siegfried is supposed to have foughtP¥T troop 
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SOUTH—THE FIRST SECTION SHOWS THE POSITION OF SUCH IMPORTANT LANDMARKS AS 
E THIRD, COBLENZ, BOPPARD, OBERWESSEL ; AND THE FOURTH, BINGEN AND MAINZ. 


N tT) VIEW OF COBLENZ (CAPTURED BY U.S. THIRD ARMY TROOPS, AND NOW REPORTED TO 
TROMMIAVE BEEN CLEARED OF THE ENEMY), SHOWING THE MONUMENT TO KAISER WILHELM I. 
AT THE CONFLUENCE OF THE RHINE AND THE MOSELLE. 


WITELACES OF SPECIAL INTEREST ALONG ITS BANKS. 


anathe dragon, and innumerable other features lend added interest to this middle 


tastic 
re of 
relei 


urse of the Rhine, where Allied troops are now forcing the great water barrier. 
t Bonn the river enters the plains, and almost immediately after passing the 
etherlands frontier its delta begins—an area including the battlefields through which 


‘ , THE DOORWAY LEADING 
oughtPur troops advanced to Nijmegen and their bridgehead between that town and Arnhem. AS CAN BE SEEN, THE WALL IS BARELY CRACKED. 
| 
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GREAT new assault from the west 
against Germany is impending. An 
attempt to break down the barrier of. the 
Rhine is clearly about to take place, and 
the odds in its favour are heavy. The air 
arm is destined to play an important part 
in this offensive, as it did in that which 
brought the armies of Great Britain and the 
United States to the left bank of the river 
and across it at the bridge of Remagen. 
The advantage of the air arm in the offensive is that the 
pauses which occur between the successive phases or 
bounds of land forces do not apply to it. Its operations 
can be, as they have been in this case, continuous. It leaps 
the barriers which from time to time check the progress 
of the land forces, and as soon as they have overcome 
one such obstacle, if not before, it begins to attack the next. 
The time never comes when it is deprived of targets. 
There are always plenty on hand to absorb its energies. 
It resembles the land artillery, which never ceases to 
harass the enemy, and in particular to limit the flow of 
his supplies to the front, but it-is not bounded by the 
land artillery’s range. Nowadays in Europe range has 
ceased to be a factor of importance, since aircraft from 
the west, and, indeed, from Italy, can attack German 
installations or communications 
as close as is safe to the Russian 
front line. The weather and the 
reaction of the enemy’s aircraft 
and anti-aircraft defences are 
the sole factors to be considered. 
I have heard both General 
Eisenhower and Field-Marshal 
Montgomery speak with the 
greatest confidence and 
enthusiasm of the value of 
tactical air support. Without 
it the invasion of the Continent 
would not have been possible. 
Even supposing that the land- 
ings could have been carried 
out, the enemy would have 
been enabled to concentrate 
such a superiority of strength 
against the troops put ashore 
that they would have had no 
prospect of survival. The aid 
provided by the air arm has 
to be measured in terms not 
merely of the damage done to 
the enemy, but also of the 
immunity from damage, the 
freedom of movement, ~ the 
absence of strain and anxiety 
enjoyed by the army which is 
supported by superiority in the 
air. The air arm is proving 
itself to be a vital source of 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
LAND AND AIR ATTACK ON 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


for our own communications. We destroy the stored 
food of the civil population and then have to bring up 
fresh supplies for them. We lay hospitals flat amid the 
general ruin and then have to hurry forward medical 
equipment and drugs to prevent the outbreak of disease. 
We make an end of all sorts of things which we might 
otherwise be glad to use ourselves. Sometimes it can be 
clearly seen that the balance of advantage is in our. favour, 
but on other occasions this is more than doubtful. The 
tool is too clumsy, too wasteful, even without taking into 
consideration any but strictly military factors. The 
Russians are to-day working factories in Upper Silesia 
which they captured intact in their advance, but if this 
had been on our front the town, the factory, the electric 
installations, the water supply—all would be in ruins. 





supply, a carrier which delivers A VIEW OF THE LUDENDORFF BRIDGE AT REMAGEN, PRIOR TO ITS COLLAPSE 


the goods when other methods 

fail, and which, even in the 

largest enterprises, may enable the impetus 
of the offensive to be maintained or 
objectives to be held when landward means 
of communication would not. And, finally, 
it is a transporter of troops, and just as 
it can carry its bombs or its rockets across 
obstacles temporarily holding up the land 
forces, so it can lift assault troops over the 
enemy’s defences to attack them from the 
rear while the land forces are attacking 
them frontally, and provide bridgeheads by 
which they can pass through. 

These are, broadly speaking, the tactical 
functions of the air arm in support of 
armies in the field. In addition, there are 
what are loosely called strategic functions 

the bombing of the enemy’s centres of 
production and population, carried out 
independently of the operations of land 
forces, perhaps when none are taking place, 
perhaps even when there are no land forces 
with a foothold upon the territory concerned. 
These also contribute by diminishing the 
enemy’s war production, There was a 
period of this war when many people, 
among them high authorities, believed that 
victory could be won by this form of 
strategic bombing alone. There are fewer 
to-day, because experience has been all 
against the theory, and the pure doctrine 
of Douhet is held by hardly anyone. In 
our case the experiment was begun at a 
time when there was no other means of 
attacking Germany, and we laid the foun- 
dations of the heavy bomber. force which 
is still in being. As I have said, there can 
be no question of the contribution made by 
this means of attack, Its defenders have an 
easy task when they demonstrate that, how- 
ever hopeless they found it to prove that 
the war could be won by such methods. It is when we 
come to consider value for cost and to assess certain con- 
sequences which did not occur to the most enthusiastic 
advocates of area bombing, that we find ourselves in doubt. 

In the first place, it brings in its train some definite 
military handicaps. The story of Passchendaele is _ re- 
written, The heavy artillery bombardments which were 


on March 17 


designed to overwhelm the enemy's defences cratered thé 


ground, destroyed the drainage system, and created new 
obstacles to the advance of the infantry which were not 
appreciably less formidable than those which they over- 
came, They were as great a handicap to mobility as the 
machine-guns of the enemy. Nowadays we do not pock 
the countryside so closely with shell-holes, but we devastate 
it to a much greater depth. We bring down whole towns 
and then have to hew a way through them with bulldozers 


THE RAILWAY VIADUCT AT 


THE THREE SPANS IN DETAIL. 





BIELEFELD AFTER THE R.A.F. ATTACK 
WHEN THE NEW I0-TON BOMB WAS FIRST USED. 


The view (top) of the Ludendorff bridge at Remagen shows the bridge in detail before its collapse 
The whole Steel framework fell into the river, leaving the piers and approaches intact. 
The bridge had been weakening for some time under the stress of bombardment and heavy traffic and 
U.S. soldiers were attempting to strengthen it at the time of its collapse.—The R.A.F.’s first target for 
the new 10-ton bomb was the railway viaduct at Bielefeld, 40 miles east of Muenster, which carried the 
last remaining double-track line out of the Ruhr. As can 
spans of the two parallel viaducts have been destroyed, leaving a gap of more than 100 yards, or nearly 


a third of the whole structure. 


Secondly, there is the man-power problem. It is no 
secret that our Army to-day is distinctly smaller than it 
was in 1918, when the British Empire put over sixty 
divisions into the final offensives in France and Belgium 
alone. We played the predominating part in the over- 
throw of Germany in the west, the sole part in the overthrow 
of Turkey in the east, and a respectable part in the defeat 
of Bulgaria and Austria in the centre. We gained great 
prestige and bargaining power thereby. To-day, admittedly, 
our Army has a larger administrative “ tail" and requires 
a greater proportion of industrial man-power behind it. 
The demands of the Navy have also been heavier. But 
from the industrial point of view the R.A.F. has been 
a sponge which has sucked up the best man-power of the 
country, while the maintenance of the heavy bomber 
offensive has cost us a large proportion of its finest youth, 


GERMANY. 


ON MARCH 17, SHOWING 


seen from the photograph, seven of the 
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The “ officer material,” to use a grim 
and ugly phrase, which went into those 
numerous divisions of the last war has 
been absorbed into it to such an extent 
that there is barely enough left for the 
fewer divisions of this war. These things 
are largely inevitable, but in total war 
everything depends upon making the 
best of resources which in any case cannot 
be stretched to meet all demands. It is 
a question whether we have not put into the air arm— 
and particularly the strategic air arm—a greater proportion 
of our resources than we can afford. It is always safer to 
take objectives than to batter them. We. Shall- take our 
objectives in the long run, but might we not have taken 
them sooner with a larger army ? 

We are suffering now, when we want to deal the death- 
blow to Germany, from lack of men and material, hundreds 
of thousands of men, vast quantities of equipment, an 
astronomical tonnage of shipping, lost largely through 
lack of air support in earlier stages of the war. The delays 
which we have had to put up with have not only lengthened 
the war but, incidentally, also increased the difficulties of 
restoring normal life which will confront us when the war is 
over. Once again, it is a question not whether we have ob- 
tained great returns—for it 
is obvious that we have—but 
whether they have been pro- 
portionate to the output and 
whether a different allotment 
of output would not have 
produced better. The fact 
that a certain number of men 
have already been drafted 
from the R.A.F. to the Army 
is at least a grain of proof 
that we have in the past made 
miscalculations about our re- 
quirements. But that is a small 
matter. There may have been 
miscalculations on a far larger 
scale and such as cannot be 
repaired at this stage. 

If we look forward to the 
future we are faced with psycho- 
logical and economic prob- 
lems for which the air arm is 
mainly responsible. Much of 
Europe will be a desert by 
the time the war ends. The 
reconstruction will make that 
required after the last war 
child’s play. It can be effected 
only by compulsion, so that 
the liberty for which the war 
was fought will be compro- 
mised, if not killed, for a couple 
of generations. Bitterness and 
acute anxiety will not be 
quickly dissipated. I can- 
not help fearing that reaction 
from the whole thing may create a spirit 
in this country, as it did after the lesser 
destruction of the last war, which will make 
it difficult for our Governments to take and 
maintain the precautions necessary for our 
national preservation. Civilisation has come 
perilously near to self-destruction and _ has, 
in any case, seriously wounded itself. The 
memory may breed a disgust which will 
endanger the maintenance of the most 
legitimate and common-sense measures of 
precaution. And by the irony of fate the 
strategy of area bombing has within the last 
year been put out of date by bigger and 
better weapons which can be operated 
with practically no danger or loss to the 
belligerent employing them. The pilotless 
aircraft or rocket which projects vast 
quantities of explosive across great distances 
to drop on crowded cities may be an even 
clumsier weapon than the strategic bomber, 
but it is a cheap form of destruction. 

It may be said that our aircraft ham- 
pered the development of these weapons 
against England. That is true, and a great 
deal is owed to the splendid work of the 
R.A.F. and the American Army Air Force 
in this respect. But they would have been 
unable to prevent a frightful holocaust 
from visiting our shores had it not been 
for the capture of the main launching- 
sites by the land forces of Field-Marshal 
Montgomery’s command. The future may 
see further developments in these hellish 
contrivances as regards both size of 
projectile and range. No country will be 
able in future to send its representatives to 
the conference table with those of a possible 
aggressor with any hope of avoiding out- 
rageous blackmail unless it stands prepared 
to face such an attack and has taken measures to deal with 
it. I trust the time will soon come when I shall be writing on 
the problems of future security, the war in Europe being 
over ; but meanwhile I feel I must give an advance word of 
warning of their character. It is also of the first importance 
that they should be tackled prudently and with open minds. 
Efforts will be made to persuade Governments and people 
as soon as the war is over that the air arm, the most modern 
and the most capable of development, is the one which 
has gained the victory and should be entrusted with the 
future defence of the Empire. It will then be vital that 
public opinion should have the material to reason the 
matter out, that it should realise the essential inter- 
dependence of all the arms and Services. It must also be 
taught that reliance upon the strategic bomber is not 
merely a military question. It is far more than that 
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WITH THE U.S. THIRD AND SEVENTH ARMIES 
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NAZI TROOPS BEING ROUNDED UP BY THE THIRD U.S. ARMY IN COBLENZ, WHILST a 
OTHERS SIT WATCHING THE SCENE FROM THE ROADSIDE. 
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BILLOWING CLOUDS OF SMOKE RISING FROM THE OIL REFINERY ON THE OUTSKIRTS 
OF SAARBRUCKEN, BLASTED FIRST BY ARTILLERY AND THEN BY DIVE-BOMBERS. 
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MEN OF THE 63RD DIVISION, OF THE U.S. SEVENTH ARMY ADVANCING ALONG 
A WRECKED STREET OF GUDINGEN, SIX KILOMETRES FROM SAARBRUCKEN. 
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AN AMERICAN TANK, FIRING DOWN A_ STREET, WHIL1} 
INFANTRYMEN TAKE COVER BESIDE IT AGAINST FOSSIBLE SNIPERS. 


THE ADVANCE INTO COBLENZ: 
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TROOPS OF GENERAL PATTON'S THIRD ARMY CROSSING THE MOSELLE RIVER BY MEANS ¢ 
OF ASSAULT CRAFT. THEY ARE SEEN WHILST ON THEIR WAY TO TAKE COBLENZ BY 
STORM. THE TOWN WAS REPORTED CLEARED OF THE ENEMY ON MARCH I9 


Only a rapid disengagement, it would seem, can now save the enemy from being 
hopelessly trapped as General Patton's armoured divisions strike across the Germans’ 
supply lines between the Moselle and the Rhine, and General Patch’s Seventh Army, 
advancing from the south on a front of more than SO miles, batters its way into 
the Siegfried defences of the Saar and Palatinate. The possible objectives of this 
combined American offensive can be seen in the serious warning issued by the 


THREE AMERICAN SOLDIERS OF THE U.S. SEVENTH ARMY SIGHTING THE ENEMY f 
OVER A ROAD-BLOCK ERECTED BY THE GERMANS ACROSS THE MAIN STREFT 0} ' 
GUDINGEN, NEAR SAARBRUCKEN ONE OF MANY DEFENCE WORKS. ) 


Supreme Commander recently to the inhabitants of Frankfurt, Mannheim, and 
Ludwigshafen. War has now come to the most picturesque part of the Rhineland ; 
Coblenz, taken by storm, is largely in ruins; Boppard, south of Coblenz, has als 
been taken, as have Bad Salzig and the ancient towns of St. Coar and Oberwesse!l 
At the time of writing, Saarbrucken is virtually outflanked on the east by troops 
of General Patch's Seventh Army, and is threatened from the south. 
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MANDALAY: FORT DUFFERIN, THE FORMER PALACE OF THE BURMESE KINGS. 
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ONE OF THE TWELVE BRIDGES SPANNING THE MOAT WHICH SURROUNDS FORT DUFFERIN, 4 THE WATCH TOWER OF FORT DUFFERIN, FROM WHICH QUEEN SUPAYALAT IS SAID TO HAVE 
THE INNER WALLED CITY OF MANDALAY ON THE SITE OF THE OLD PALACE, F WITNESSED THE ENTRY OF BRITISH TROOPS WHO CAPTURED MANDALAY IN 1885. 
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e THE OLD PALACE OF MANDALAY, HOME OF THE LAST OF THE BURMESE KINGS. IT WAS NAMED FORT DUFFERIN AFTER THE VICEROY AT THE TIME OF THE ANNEXATION OF BURMA 4 | 
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‘ -- ‘ CORLL LLL ALLOA PAIR 
( PAVILIONS IN THE OLD PALACE, WHICH, WITH THE ROYAL CITY, FORMED AN INNER , &S AN INSIDE VIEW @F ONE OF THE GATEWAYS INTO FORT DUFFERIN, WHICH IS SURROUNDED % f 
SQUARE WITH SIDES A MILE AND A QUARTER LONG, IN THE MIDDLE OF MANDALAY. BY A MASSIVE 30-FT.-HIGH RAMPART AND A 70-YARD-WIDE MOAT. ’ 
Reports from Burma last week. all spoke of the trap steadily closing around the Major-General Rees, had driven down the eastern bank of the Irrawaddy from the 
Japanese forces in the Mandalay area, and hinted at the early fall of Mandalay north, and the impetus of their swift advance carried them into Mandalay against 
itself. The British 2nd Division, with the Indian 19th (‘‘ Dagger") and 20th Divisions, the surprised Japanese opposition. Meanwhile, British troops had worked their way 
had carried out a double encircling movement designed to cut off the enemy still round the south side of the capital from both west and east, forming an inner ring, 
left in the Yormer capital of the Burmese Kingdom. The “ Dagger’ Division, under with advance units of the 2nd and 20th Divisions closing the “ outer circle” still 


Continued opposite 
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FEATURES OF FORT DUFFERIN AND THE FAMOUS MANDALAY HILL. 
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LOOKING ACROSS THE 70-YARD-WIDE MOAT FROM FORT DUFFERIN TO MANDALAY HILL, “*% A VIEW FROM MANDALAY HILL, LOOKING DOWN ON THE 1}-MILE-SQUARE FORT 
A FAMOUS LANDMARK RISING ABRUPTLY NORTH-EAST OF THE OLD PALACE. e DUFFERIN, WITH ITS SURROUNDING MOAT—-A TOUGH MILITARY PROPOSITION. 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE FORT FROM MANDALAY HILL, ON WHOSE SLOPES THERE WAS FIERCE FIGHTING BETWEEN GURKHAS AND JAPANESE IN CONCRETE PILL-BOXES AND PAGODAS. 
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LOOKING ACROSS THE MOAT TO ONE OF FORT DUFFERIN’S GATEWAYS, WHOSE PROTECTING 


SLABS OF WALL WERE BUILT TO PREVENT EVIL SPIRITS ENTERING THE PALACE GROUNDS. 


Continued. | 

further to the south. One correspondent, cabling from the Burma front on March 18, 
stated that the encirclement had then “ practically been completed,” and that the 
Japanese troops still holding out in some of Mandalay’s built-up areas and in Fort 
Dufferin had been successfully isolated. Worcesters and Camerons of the 2nd Division, 
fighting south-west of the capital where the damaged Ava bridge connecting Ava 


A SECTION OF FORT DUFFERIN'S 30-FT.-HIGH BRICK-FACED RAMPART OF FARTH AND ROCK 
WHICH WITHSTOOD FIFTY SHELLS FROM A §°5-IN. GUN FIRED AT POINT-BLANK RANGE, 


with Sagaing crosses a loop of the Irrawaddy, had cleared up the fort area in Ava 
and had reached the southern end of the bridge. Fighting was proceeding in Sagaing, 
where the Japanese, isolated from forces on the other side of the river, were said 
to be in a hopeless position. At this stage, the final fall of Mandalay was considered 
to be only a matter of days. 
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“VINTAGE VERSE”: 
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FROM THE MIDDLE AGES TO OUR OWN DAY. 
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Compiled by CLIFFORD BAX.* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
N.B.—The illustrations on this page are not from the book. 


T is forty-five years since ‘‘Q”’ published his ‘‘ Oxford 
Book of English Verse.”’ It was deficient towards 
the end (but there are limits to space), and those 
who take Leigh Hunt’s view that “in the House of 
Poetry there are Many Mansions ’’ may think he did 
less than justice to the Eighteenth Century. But the 
book has become canonical ; no later one-volume sur- 
vey of English verse has equalled it; and its lovers 
must most welcome suppiementary volumes which 
do not attempt to cover all the ground but which 
reproduce things, from all centuries, loved by indi- 
viduals. Mr. Clifford Bax has now produced such a 
volume, ranging from the Middle Ages to our own 
day, with little notes, biographical and critical, which 
will help readers who haven’t already in their heads 
the Dates of the Poets like the Dates of the Kings. 
And the notes are written so charmingly that, as one 
goes through the volume, it seems a whole: many 
men’s verses mingled with Mr. Bax’s linking prose. 
In other words, it is a book. 

With all the earlier sections there can be no quarrel. 
The obvious is omitted ; the known is supplemented. 
But I think that 
where the _ ordinary 
(but perhaps he, or she, 
is far from ordinary) 
instructed and non- 
quarrelsome reader 
will feel least satisfied 
with Mr. Bax is in his 
last sections, named by 
him ‘“ The Decadent 
’"Nineties’’ and 
““Modern Verse.”’ I 
dare say that copy- 
right might have been 
rather a_ difficulty. 
There was a time when 
A. E. Housman refused 
point-blank to allow 
any of his poems to go 
into an anthology (he 
was in no need of small 
fees, he thought that 
his lyrics hung to- 
gether, and he was 
averse to being known 
only by “samples ”’) ; 
yet his early book 
might well have been 
drawn on for Mr. 
Bax’s seventh 
section, and his later 
for the eighth. I don’t 
know whether the 
embargo on Housman 
still persists, but he is 
not here. And a still 
more conspicuous 
omission is that of 
a man who was writing 
superb lyric, elegiac, 
and dramatic verse in 
Queen Victoria’s days, 
and in those of George 
V.: I mean’ Robert 
Bridges, Poet Laureate. 
It is all very well for 
Mr. Bax to follow the 
custom of calling “ the 
Nineties '' decadent (he at least doesn’t condescend to 
the adjective ‘‘ Naughty ’’), but the epithet can only 
be justified if certain things (like Wilde's collapse, 
Beardsley's covers for the ‘‘ Yellow Book,’’ the sickli- 
ness of Dowson, and the bookish sinfulness of others) 
are remembered and major things are forgotten. 
Mr. Bax presents us, as poets of that period, only with 
those and with certain others whom he thinks (Kipling, 
Henley, and Stevenson) were lonely in their manliness. 
And of Kipling, as a poet, he is suspicious: ‘‘ The 
manliest of all these poets was Rudyard Kipling ; 
but he so often wrote to a hurdy-gurdy tune in his 
brain, and so often used a metre inappropriate to 
his theme, and sometimes, as in ‘ The Brushwood 
Boy,’ indulged in poeticalness which delights only 
confirmed boarding-housers that, except for ‘ Lest 
We Forget’ and his fine, brief lyric about the First 
German War, he cannot reasonably be rated among 
the versemen who had due respect for their instru- 
ment.’’ This is all half-truth. Kipling was a patriotic 


“THUS WE HELD 


were spoken by the 


*” Vintage Verse": An Anthology of Poetry in English. Com 


piled with Commentary by Clifford Bax. (Hollis and Carter; 108. 6d.) 


ALOFT THE 
MR. 


man and believed in the Empire and was aware of the 
German Threat, at a time when most people in this 
country were exasperatingly ignorant and indifferent. 
He had made an enormous reputation as a short-story 
writer (and also as the author of ‘‘ Kim,’’ one of the 
greatest novels in the language), and he plunged in 
with sermons and diatribes in verse, for the simple 
reason that people will listen to such things, when 
rhythmically written, and will not if they are presented 
with mere articles or Letters from Correspondents. 
Can it be a charge agaihst an Englishman that he is a 
patriot ? 
to summon his countrymen to arms against a dragon ? 
If ever the world settles down again, and the Mr. Baxes 
of the future can contemplate, in retrospect, the 
services of poets both to their country and to their 
art, Kipling’s work will divide itself into two parts: 
passionate propaganda and enduring poetry. And, 
when the winnowing has been finished, it will be 
found that there is far more of the latter than exists 
in the sedulously resuscitated works of Dowson and 
his kind, ranging from ‘‘ The Ballad of East and 


FLAMING TORCH OF 


Westminster, on March 15. 


West "’ (which is as heartening to an Englishman as 
‘“Chevy Chase "’ or “* The Revenge ’’) to ‘‘ To Lyde,”’ 
an epigram in which Kipling equalled Landor, whom 
as an executant in verse he admired almost beyond 
measure. 

The last section of Mr. Bax’s anthology is quite 
obviously limited not only by considerations of copy- 
right but by considerations of space. Those considera- 
tions also crippled the end of ‘ Q’s"’ “‘ Oxford Book 
of English Verse,’’ of which my first edition, dated 
1900, has survived many blitzes and moves. Mr. Bax 
isn’t compiling a ‘ corpus’: he is merely producing 
a small volume according to his own taste, and within 
limitations. No Belloc, not even ‘‘ Tarantella,”’ is 
here; there is no Chesterton; there is no Edward 
Thomas (whom Mr. Bax rightly admires) ; there is 
no Binyon; there is but one poem of De la Mare. 
But (and all those will receive their dues from future 
anthologists) he charges in (and Coventry Patmore, 
amazingly excluded from this book, thought it was a 
good thing “ to love the lovely that are not beloved "’) 
with two contemporaries who have not been 
sufficiently recognised. 


Is a poet to be dismissed because he tries _ 


FREEDOM WHEN ALL AROUND THE NIGHT WAS BLACK AS JET "_. 
CHURCHILL, ADDRESSING THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY CONFERENCE. 


“It will always be to the glory of our island race that in the teeth of what seemed to outsiders overwhelming odds, they never swerved from the path of 
duty, they never lost faith in their mission to fight against tyranny to the death. 
night was black as jet. Thus once again we gained the time for the Continental tyrant, for Hitler, that master of wickedness, to make a deadly error, 
Thus we gained the sgege for the United States to begin the marshalling of its as yet unmeasured forces of power, of science, and of valour.” These word 

rime Minister during his 45-minutes speech to the delegates to the Conservative Party conference held at the Central Hall, Why is this air so 


Thus we held aloft the flaming torch of freedom when all around the 


One is Mr. 
Andrew Young, a 
poet of the 
country with 
roots in the same 
soil as Thomas 
Hardy and Ed- 
mund Blunden— 
another poet 
whom here I 
miss. Another is MR. CLIFFORD BAX, AUTHOR OF THE 
Phyllis Read. And ANTHOLOGY “ VINTAGE VERSE,”’ THE 
in this section BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS. PAGE. 
there are certain Mr. Clifford Bax, F.R.S.L., studied art 
at the Slade School and Heatherley’s, 
but abandoned painting for literary and 
dramatic work. His many publications 
include : “ Time with a Gift of Tears” (a 
novel); “Evenings in Albany”; “‘ The 
Life of the White Devil” ; “‘ Farewell, My 
Muse ”’ (collected poems) ; and many plays. 


things by others, 
known long since, 
which have been 
overlooked. 
Amongst _ these, 
signally, there is 
Frances Corn- 
ford’s ‘‘In the Backs,” about Cambridge, where 
most of the English 
poets for a_ while. 
sojourned : 


Too many of the dead— 
some I knew well— 
Have smelt this unfor- 
gotten river smell 
Liquid and old and dank, 
And in the tree-dark, 

lacquered, slowly- 
passing stream 
Have seen the boats come 
softly as in dream 
Past the green bank. 
So Comus, reverend 
Sire, came footing slow 
Three hundred years 
ago; 
And Milton paced the 
avenue of trees 
In miracle of sun and 
shade as now, 
The dear, magnificent, 
unborn cadences 
Behind his youthful 
brow. 


Milton and Chaucer, 
Herbert, Herrick, 
Gray, 

Rupert, and you for- 
gotten others, say: 
Are there slow rivers and 
bridges where you have 

gone away ? 

‘What new absorption 
have yourspirits found, 

What wider lot ? 

Some days in spring do 
you come back at will 

And tread with weight- 
less feet the ancient 
ground ? 

O say, if not, 


sacred and so still ? 


That is Cowley on Cambridge translated into 
terms of our own time; I don't care what Mr. Bax 
has omitted: he has given methat. And more too. 
Throughout his volume, whatever his occasional 
provocative remarks and his idiosyncrasies of taste, 
he produces what he himself likes, and often what 
the reader may not have encountered before, or may not 
have given its due attention. It is a personal anthology, 
and it has notes : it will make a beautiful introduction 
for the young who are questing. And for the older 
it will provide certain poems they do not know, and 
certain comments which will make them sit up in 
bed and argue with an anthologist worth arguing 
with. As, for example, when Mr. Bax says of Mere- 
dith: ‘‘ He was, like Bernard Shaw, too clever for 
immortality.’’ This, to me, seems rather rough on 
Meredith, whose mannerisms I cannot endure, but 
who seems to me occasionally to have sloughed all his 
skins and soared into the pure ether. 

And what a pleasure it has been to get away 
from the war! Which suggests that, this would 
be a good present for those who are in the 
thick of it! 
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THE LAST GREAT BATTLE WEST OF THE RHINE: A “COMBINET 


DRAWN BY OUR WAR ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, 
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ALLIED “FUNNIES” TANKS VERSUS CONCRETE AND STEEL WITH SUPPORT TANKS KEEPING THE GERMAN 
- TO ADVANCE AND PUNCH A HOLE IN THE FEET-THICK FORTRESS WALL. A “Croc” 









OCCUPANTS OF THE FO 
FLAME-THROWER HAS FOL 


i i i fantry could live under the hail of fire a ‘ combined 
; ; Nijmegen to Wesel, the British directions—an area in which no in y 

In thelr fighting sdvance rp RP RB oll the Germans possibly from the strong-point. But our armour was more than a match for this tanks go forw 
troops under General Crorar’s anger: Western Front, were frequently held type of opposition, our tank “ Funnies" (as they are affectionately known to keeps the Ge 
the most prin Page ve os a te a series of immensely strong steel and the troops) combining in tactics which smashed the forts one after the other. hidden mines 
up in the enemy's defence syste 


i i ho is with the British troops on the Rhine, here illustrates (fortification-s 
T to cover a wide area in all Our War Artist, w 
concrete forts. hese forts were so sited as 


N.B.—Do not cut along the right-hand edge of this page, but unfold the Panorama overlea/. 
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EAU, WITH THE ATTACKING BRITISH TROOPS IN GERMANY. 
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OF THE FORT OUT OF ACTION, A 
2R HAS FOLLOWED UP, AND 


a combined operation "’ of this nature. On encountering a fort, support 
tanks go forward with a steady stream of fire aimed at the apertures. This 
keeps the Germans out of action while a ‘Crab"’ (flail tank) explodes any 
hidden mines or booby-traps surrounding the strong-point Then an “ Avre” 
(fortification-smashing tank) advances and hurls a succession of heavy petards 


“CRAB” PLAIL TANK 


IS POURING A BURNING STREAM OF 
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OPERATION” TO SMASH A POWERFUL GERMAN FORT. 
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at one spot of the feet-thick steel and concrete wall, steadily punching 
a hole through it If by this time the Germans who are still alive have no 
come out to surrender, the coup de grdce is finally administered by 
(Crocodile flame-thrower), which charges 
fire through the aperture 
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THE LAST GREAT BATTLE WEST OF THE RHINE: THE APPR 


DRAWN BY OUR WAR ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. WITH THI 


A RAPIDLY-BUILT BAILEY BRIDGE, IN TOW BY THREE CHURCHILL TANKS, MAKING A HASTY NIGHT PASSAGE 


and fully 60 ft. in diameter, was situated on the line of a deep anti-tank moonlight, 


In this drawing our War Artist illustrates an exciting moment in the battle 
for the ancient Roman city of Xanten by the Rhine, where Germans penned ditch, and its bridging under heavy enemy fire presented a formidable prob- Reaching t 


in their Wesel bridgehead put up a fanatical resistance. Advancing on lem. The problem was solved by Royal Engineers and Camadian Sappers, winches er 
Xanten by the road -from the north-west, British troops of famous West who hastily assembled a Bailey bridge by the side of the road, and, when its forward 
Country regiments had been held up by a vast crater blown in the approach darkness fell, manceuvred it on to rollers on the road itself. Three Churchill } bridge was 


road by the Germans. This crater, only a few hundred yards from the town, tanks, linked together, todk the bridge in tow, and, under a blaze of artificial Recce Regi 
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APPROACH TO XANTEN UNDER ARTIFICIAL MOONLIGHT. 


EAU. WITH THE ATTACKING BRITISH TROOPS IN GERMANY. 


w 


PASSAGE ON ROAD-ROLLERS TO SPAN A VAST CRATER BARRING OUR ADVANCE INTO XANTEN. 


moonlight, dragged it along the road with a noise like heavy thunder. and the Worcesters, to fight their way into Xanten itself. In the scene 
Reaching the crater, the Churchills cast off, and the R.E., working improvised depicted by our artist, the Bailey bridge is under tow and approaching the 
winches erected on the far side, hauled the bridge across the chasm until crater. Beyond it, on the night skyline, can be seen the war-battered ancient 
its forward ramp ; touched down on the Xanten side. As soon as the Gothic church of St. Victor, which dates from 1263, while on the entreme left 
bridge was in position, the Somerset Light Infantry and their Divisional is an excavated Roman amphitheatre. In the ilies: ol Deciinteie ities ee 
Recce Regiment and armour began to pour across it, followed by the D.C.L.I. the headquarters of Roman operations on the Lower Rhine . ‘ouiian 
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BATTLE-STREWN IWOJIMA ~SCENE OF THE 
COSTLIEST ACTION OF THE PACIFIC WAR. 


THREE U.S. MARINES KNEELING IN PRAYER IN THEIR FOXHOLE ON IWOJIMA, DURING 
A LULL IN THE COSTLY BATTLE FOR THIS TINY PACIFIC ISLAND. 


AN HISTORIC MOMENT IN THE BLOODY BATTLE : MARINES WHO HAD FOUGHT UP 
THE SLOPES OF MOUNT SURIBACHI PLANTING THE STARS AND STRIPES ON ITS SUMMIT. 


AMERICAN TROOPS PICKING THEIR WAY AMONG THE WRECKAGE OF JAPANESE ’'PLANES 
ON THE MOTOYAMO AIRSTRIP ON IWOJIMA, NOW IN USE BY U.S. AIRCRAFT. 


VICE-ADMIRAL R. K. TURNER (RIGHT), C.-IN-C. ON I'WOJIMA, PLANNING THE DECISIVE 
FINAL BLOW WITH (LEFT TO RIGHT) REAR-ADMIRALS W. H. C. BLANDY AND H. W. HILL, 
AND LIEUT.-GENERAL H. M. SMITH, COMMANDER OF THE U.S. MARINES ON THE ISLAND. 


HESE scenes from the battlefields of Iwojima reflect the fierceness of the fighting 
on this little island which, within fighter-range of Tokyo, was fanatically 
defended by its Japanese garrison. U.S. Marines made their first landing there on 
February 19, but it was not until March 16 that they finally won this strip of land, 
5 miles long and 2} miles wide. In announcing that the battle for Iwojima had been 
won, the U.S. Navy Department described it as ‘the costliest single action of the 
Pacific War.’ The U.S. Marines suffered 19,938 casualties, of whom more than 
4000 were killed. The Japanese suffered more than 21,000 casualties—but in their 
case nearly the whole number was made up of killed. Admiral Nimitz described the 
Marines’ victory as one which would “ brighten the pages of American history.”’ 


THIS WRECKAGE-STREWN CULVERT, LEADING UP TO THE EDGE OF THE MOTOYAMO 
AIRSTRIP ON IWOJIMA, SERVED AS AN H.Q. COMMAND POST FOR THE U.S. MARINES 
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CAMERA OCCASIONS : 


THREE NORWEGIAN CHILDREN FROM THE ISLAND OF SOROY, 
ON BOARD THE BRITISH DESTROYER WHICH. RESCUED THEM. 
Under the command of Captain J. H. Allison, D.S.O., R.N., a destroyer force consisting of H.M.S. 
“‘ Zambesi,” H.M.S. “ Zealous,” H.M.S. “ Zest” and H.M.C.S. “Sioux” recently rescued between 
500 and 600 Norwegians—men, women and children—from the island of Séréy, off the coast of West 
Finmark. In the course of their withdrawal from Northern Norway, the Germans have been 
destroying all property and hunting down and deporting the population. In the island of Séréy more 


NORWEGIAN TUGBOATS AND A SALVAGE VESSEL, SEIZED BY ARMED NORWEGIAN PATRIOTS, 
IN THE SWEDISH HARBOUR TO WHICH THEY WERE SAILED. 

One of the most daring coups yet carried out by Norwegian patriots was staged on February 8. Carrying 

arms, the patriots boarded a salvage vessel and a group of tugboats berthed in the German-controlled port 

of Fredrikstad in the early hours of the morning. One of the tugs towed a floating target, ostensibly for 

German gun-practice, and, followed by the “ fleet’ of seized vessels, sailed past the German patrols and 
harbour batteries in broad daylight, and then set course for Sweden. 


GENERAL DE GAULLE INSPECTING THE RUINS OF ORADOUR, THE VILLAGE. WIPED 
OUT BY GERMAN &.S. TROOPS ON JUNE I0 LAST. 


NORWEGIAN SORGY ISLANDERS OF ALL AGES ON 
BOARD THE DESTROYER WHICH CAME TO THEIR RESCUE, 


Marcu 24, 1945 


TOPICAL NEWS ITEMS FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 








than 1000 persons managed to escape the first wave of deportation in December last, and have since 
been hiding through the Arctic winter in caves and snow huts. Later German expeditions reduced 
their numbers by several hundreds, and against this a certain mumber were rescued by small 
Norwegian expeditions. Recently, however, at the request of the Norwegian Government, the British 
Admiralty sent a force of four destroyers, which, under cover of darkness, evacuated the remainder. 





AN R.A.F. TRANSPORT WHICH CARRIES ITS OWN RUNWAY: UNLOADING A METAL AIRSTRIP 
FROM A DAKOTA NEWLY ARRIVED AT A BELGIAN AIRFIELD. 

Our picture was taken at a Belgian airport on the arrival of R.A.F. transport "planes bringing 

their own runways with them! When«R.A.F. Transport Command took over the airfield, the first 

arrivals from the air were thirty-seven Dakotas, each of which carried seven metal runway strips 

12 ft. by 6 ft., each strip weighing 185 lbs. As soon as the strips were unloaded, they were laid 

on the airfield, ‘and within a few hours were in use as a runway for arriving and departing ‘planes. 


GENERAL DE GAULLE SHAKING HANDS WITH THE FEW MEN OF ORADOUR WHO ESCAPED 
THE GHASTLY MASS-MURDER OF THE VILLAGERS. 


A SOROY ISLAND GIRL, WHO HAD BOTH ARMS BROKEN, BEING 
CARRIED TO A WAITING AMBULANCE BY A BRITISH SAILOR. 
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One of the most barbaric atrocities in the list of crimes perpetrated by the Germans in France was and it has even been said that the Germans meant to burn Oradour-sur-Vayres and not Oradour- 
the massacre of Oradour-sur-Glane, which took place on June 10 of last year (pictures appeared in sur-Glane. (Oradour-sur-Vayres is situated in a district where serious engagements between the 
our issue of July 29). Of over 750 inhabitants, only seven or eight escaped death by shooting or Maquis and the Germans had taken place.) What had been a pretty little "eileen. near Limoges, 
burning, and not a use, not a barn, was left standing. No gpretext was given for the atrocity, was left a collection of charred ruins, and it was those ruins that General de Gaulle visited recently. 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE EYE. 


PUBLIC 


G./ ° i MR. B. N. WALLIS. 


The designer of the new 10-ton bomb, Mr. 
B. N. Wallis, of Vickers-Armstrongs, has 
now made three outstanding contributions 
to the attack on Germany : the 12,000-Ib. 
“ earthquake ” bomb, the special bombs for 
the “ Tirpitz” and Mohne Dam attack, and 
finally the biggest bornb in the world todate, ji 

the 10-ton (or 22,000-Ib.) bomb. j 


a ee 

CPL. RICHARD BLACKBURN, G.C. i FLT. LIEUT. C. B. CRAFER. ') 

Cpl. Blackburn, of the Royal Warwick- i 

shire Regiment, received the George Cross i 

at a recent Investiture for his gallantry in 

rescuing a superior officer in a forest fire, 

in India eight years ago. The George Cross 

replaces the Empire Gallantry Medal 

# awarded to him at the time. Cpl. Black- 
i burn comes from Liverpool. 


Nn AO LN NN 


Fit. Lieut. Crafer was the bomb- 
aimer of the first of the new 10-ton 
bombs to be dropped on Germany. 
“ As soon as I pressed the bomb- 
release,” he said, “1 was immedi- 
ately shot up from the floor and 
came down with a bang which 
knocked me breathless.” 


Se 


— 
F.0. R. B. GRAY, G.C., RCAF. : 
The King has approved the post- H 

humous award of the George Cross 

to F.O. R. B. Gray for the magnifi- 
cent courage and unselfish heroism 
with which he sacrificed himself to 

save his comrades, the crew of a 

Wellington bomber shot down in 

the Atlantic. 


The Stanhope Gold Medal for the 
bravest deed of the year has been 
awarded by the Royal Humane 
Society to G/Capt. J. Alexander. By 
diving fully-clothed into the sea he 
saved the lives of two R.A.F. men 
trapped ir. a seaplane by a heavy gale. 
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f ADMIRAL ESTEVA (SEATED IN FOREGROUND, RIGHT) LISTENING TO PROCEEDINGS IN THE 
i HIGH COURT IN PARIS, DURING HIS TRIAL ON A CHARGE OF TREASON. 
The trial of the Vichy régime opened in the High Court in Paris on March 12, when the sixty-four-year-old 
Admiral Jean Pierre Esteva, Vichy’s Resident-General in Tunisia when the Allied troops landed in North 
Africa in 1942, faced a charge of treason. The High Court found Admiral Esteva guilty of treason and ail 


HITLER AT AN EASTERN THE RIVER ODER AREA: HE IS SEEN 
CONFERRING WITH MEMBERS OF THE GERMAN HIGH COMMAND. 


| The German News announced on March 9, 1945 that Hitler had visited the Oder front and had 


FRONT H.Q. IN 


inspected the defences nearest to Berlin. He is reported to have held conferences at several 
divisional headquarters posts and to have received reports on “the growing consolidation of the 


intelligence with the enemy. He was sentenced to life imprisonment, with loss of military rank and civic deeply s ered defence system.” the situation with members 


rights, national degradation, and confiscation of his property. 
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FIELD-MARSHAL ALEXANDER AND MARSHAL TOLBUKHIN AT THEIR MEETING 
IN MUNGARY. MAJOR-GENERAL LEMNITZER, U.S. ARMY, BEHIND IN CENTRE. 


een, 
THE PorTRAIT- ¥ 
AS THE | 


ee 
MR. F. ERNEST JACKSON, A.R.A., 
PAINTER, WHO DIED ON MARCH II 


THE 
ARMY. 


V.C., OF 10TH 


INDIAN 


SEPOY BHANDARI RAM, 


BALUCH REGIMENT, 


RESULT OF AN ACCIDENT. 


Mr. Jackson, who was a distinguished artist as well as a 
very successful teacher, was remarkable for his fine crafts- 
manship and unostentatious gravity of style. One of his 
finest portraits was bought for the Tate Gallery in 1940. 


Field-Marshal Alexander, accompanied by Major-General Lemnitzer, of the U.S. Army, 
recently visited Hungary to confer with Marshal Tolbukhin and other high-ranking 
Soviet officers. The whole proceedings, which were surrounded by the deepest secrecy, 
are reported to have left both the Anglo-Americans and the Russians well pleased 
Field-Marshal Alexander said: “We have made friends; we have made excellent staff 

contacts.” 


Sepoy Bhandari Ram, who comes from Bilaspur, Simla, 

was awarded the Victoria Cross recently for outstanding 

bravery in East Mayu, Arakan. Though seriously wounded 

in shoulder, face, chest and leg, he destroyed single-handed 

a Japanese machine-gun post which was holding up the 
advance of his platoon 
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CAMERA OCCASIONS: TOPICAL NEWS ITEMS FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 








THREE NORWEGIAN CHILDREN FROM THE ISLAND OF SOROY, NORWEGIAN SORGY ISLANDERS OF ALL AGES ON A SOROY ISLAND GIRL, WHO HAD BOTH ARMS BROKEN, BEING 
ON BOARD THE BRITISH DESTROYER WHICH. RESCUED THEM. BOARD THE DESTROYER WHICH CAME TO THEIR RESCUE, CARRIED TO A WAITING AMBULANCE BY A BRITISH SAILOR. 


Under the command of Captain J. H. Allison, DS.O., R.N., a destroyer force consisting of 'H.M.S. than 1000 persons managed to escape the first wave of deportation in December last, and have since 
“ Zambesi,” H.M.S. “ Zealous,” .M.S. “ Zest” and H.M.C.S. “Sioux” recently rescued between been hiding through the Arctic winter in caves and snow huts. Later German expeditions reduced 
500 and 600 Norwegians—men, women and children—from the island of Séréy, off the coast of West = numbers by several hundreds, and against this a certain number were rescued by small 
Finmark. In the course of their withdrawal from Northern Norway, the Germans have been Norwegian expeditions. Recently, however, at the —- of the Norwegian Government, the British 
destroying all property and hunting down and deporting the population. in the island of Séréy more Admiralty sent a force of four destroyers, which, under cover of darkness, evacuated the remainder. 
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AN R.A.F. TRANSPORT WHICH CARRIES ITS OWN RUNWAY: UNLOADING A METAL AIRSTRIP 
NORWEGIAN TUGBOATS AND A SALVAGE VESSEL, SEIZED BY ARMED NORWEGIAN PATRIOTS, FROM A DAKOTA NEWLY ARRIVED AT A BELGIAN AIRFIELD. 
IN THE SWEDISH HARBOUR TO WHICH THEY WERE SAILED. Our picture was taken “0 Belgien rt * the onto of R.A.F. transport planes Lg 
i hens R.A ransport mmand took over the airfield, the first 
One of the most daring coups yet carried out by Norwegian patriots was staged on February 8. Carrying their own runways with them 1 
arms, the patriots boarded a salvage vessel and a group of tugboats berthed in the German-controlled port arrivals from the air were thirty-seven Dakotas, each of which carried seven metal runway strips 
of Fredrikstad in the early hours of the morning. One of the tugs towed a floating target, ostensibly for 12 ft. by 6 ft. each strip weighing 185 lbs. As soon as the strips were unloaded, they were laid 
German gun-practice, and, followed by the “fleet” of seized vessels, sailed past the German patrols and on the airfield, and within a few hours were in use as a runway for arriving and departing ‘planes. 
harbour batteries in broad daylight, and then set course for Sweden. 
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GENERAL DE GAULLE INSPECTING THE RUINS OF ORADOUR, THE VILLAGE. WIPED GENERAL DE GAULLE SHAKING HANDS WITH THE FEW MEN OF ORADOUR WHO ESCAPED 
OUT BY GERMAN &.S. TROOPS ON JUNE I0 LAST. THE GHASTLY MASS-MURDER OF THE VILLAGERS. 


One of the most barbaric .atrocities in the list of crimes perpetrated by the Germans in France was and it has even been said that the Germans meant to burn Oradour-sur-Vayres and not Oradour- 
the massacre of Oradour-sur-Glane, which took place on June 10 of last year (pictures ai epocased in sur-Glane. (Oradour-sur-Vayres is situated in a district where serious engagements between the 
our issue of July 29). Of over 750 inhabitants, only seven or eight escaped death by shooting or Maquis and the Germans had taken place.) What had been a pretty ry village, near Limoges, 
burning, and not a house, not a barn, was left standing. No gpretext was given for the atrocity, was left a collection of charred ruins, and it was those ruins that General de Gaulle visited recently. 
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F.0. R. B. GRAY, G.C., R.C.A.F. = CPL. RICHARD BLACKBURN, Gc. | _&-/CAPT. JAMES ALEXANDER, MR. B. N. WALLIS. | FLT. LIEUT. C. B. CRAFER. 
The King has approved the post- ? Cpl. Blackburn, of the Royal Warwick- RAAF. ; The designer of the new 10-ton bomb, Mr. ; Fit. Lieut. Crafer was the bomb- 
humous ee of the George Cross : shire Regiment, received the George Cross The Stanhope Gold Medal for the :; B. N. Wallis, of Vickers-Armstrongs, has {  aimer of the first of the new 10-ton 
to F.O. R. B. Gray for the magnifi- : ata recent Investiture for his gallantry in { bravest deed of the year has been { now made three outstanding contributions bombs to be dropped on Germany. 
cent courage and unselfish heroism rescuing a superior officer in a forest fire, | awarded by the Royal Humane { to the attack on Germany : the 12,000-Ib. “ As soon as | pressed the bomb- 
with which he sacrificed himself to : in India eight years ago. The George Cross i Society to G/Capt. J. Alexander. By { “earthquake” bomb, the special bombs for release,” he said, “1 was immedi- 
save his comrades, the crew of a replaces the Empire Gallantry Medal  { diving fully-clothed into the sea he : the “ Tirpitz”” and Mohne Dam attack, and ately shot up from the floor and 

Wellington bomber shot down in : awarded to him at the time. Cpl. Black- { saved the lives of two R.A.F. men /, finally the biggest bomb in the world to date, came down with a bang which 

the Atlantic. i burn comes from Liverpool. trapped ir a seaplane by aheavygale. i the 10-ton (or 22,000-Ib.) bomb. } knocked me breathl 
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ADMIRAL ESTEVA (SEATED IN FOREGROUND, RIGHT) LISTENING TO PROCEEDINGS IN THE HITLER AT AN EASTERN FRONT H.Q. IN THE RIVER ODER AREA: HE IS SEEN 
CONFERRING WITH MEMBERS OF THE GERMAN HIGH COMMAND. 


HIGH COURT IN PARIS, DURING HIS TRIAL ON A CHARGE OF TREASON. 
The trial of the Vichy régime opened in the High Court in Paris on March 12, when the sixty-four-year-old The German News announced on March 9, 1945 that Hitler had visited the Oder front and had 
Admiral Jean Pierre Esteva, Vichy’s Resident-General in Tunisia when the Allied troops landed in North inspected the defences nearest to Berlin. He is reported to have held conferences at several 
Africa in 1942, faced a charge of treason. The High Court found Admiral Esteva guilty of treason and divisional headquarters posts and to have received reports on “ the growing consolidation of the 


intelligence with the enemy. He was sentenced to life imprisonment, with loss of military rank and civic deeply s ered defence —— He can be here seen discussing the situation with members 
rights, national degradati confiscation of his propert: of German Hi h Command and by his expression he appears far from happy. 
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ERNEST JACKSON, A.R.A., THE PORTRAI FIELD-MARSHAL ALEXANDER AND MARSHAL TOLBUKHIN AT THEIR MEETING SEPOY BHANDARI RAM, V.C., OF THE 10TH 
PAINTER, WHO DIED ON MARCH IIT AS THE IN HUNGARY. MAJOR-GENERAL LEMNITZER, U.S. ARMY, BEHIND IN CENTRE. i BALUCH REGIMENT, INDIAN ARMY, 


RESULT OF AN ACCIDENT. | Field-Marshal Alexander, accompanied by Major-General Lemnitzer, of the U.S. Army, Sepoy Bhandari Ram, who comes from Bilaspur, Simla, 

Mr. Jackson, who was a distinguished artist as well asa | recently visited Hungary to confer with Marshal Tolbukhin and other high-ranking | was awarded the Victoria Cross recently for outstanding 

very successful teacher, was remarkable for his fine crafts- | Soviet officers. The whole proceedings, which were surrounded by the deepest secrecy, | bravery in East Mayu, Arakan. Though seriously wounded 

manship and unostentatious gravity of style. One of his are reported to have left both the Anglo-Americans and the Russians well pleased in shoulder, face, chest and leg, he destroyed single-handed 

finest portraits was bought for the Tate Gallery in 1940. | Field-Marshal Alexander said: “We have made friends; we have made excellent staff a Japanese machine-gun post which was holding up the 
In April last year he was elected an i contacts.” advance of his platoon 
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ON THE EASTERN FRONT: INSIDE BRESLAU, AND THE GENERAL ADVANCE. 
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BARGES, ABANDONED BY THE GERMANS AND CAPTURED BY THE RED ARMY, A SOVIET TANK ADVANCING ALONG THE AUTOBAHN—-MOTOR HIGHWAY—TO BERLIN. 
ON A STRETCH OF THE ODER NEAR KUESTRIN. THE BRIDGE SEEN SPANNING THE ROAD CARRIES LESS IMPORTANT TRAFFIC. 
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GERMAN CIVILIANS CLEANING UP THE STREETS IN LIPPENE, BRANDENBURG PROVINCE, SOVIET TROOPS, ARMED WITH TOMMY-GUNS, PATROLLING A STREET IN SOLDIN, 
THE WOMEN WITH BROOMS AND THE MAN WITH A SHOVEL, BRANDENBURG PROVINCE. EACH MAN IS COVERING A DIFFERENT ANGLE. 


RESLAU, that long- 
beleaguered city, has, as 

the result of fanatical German 
resistance, suffered worse than 
almost any other town in the 
path of the Red Army's ad- 
vance. Street-fighting has 
mounted to new peaks of 
violence, with weapons strange 
to see in this ancient fortress 
town. Major Marchenko’s 
street-fighting unit, for in- 
stance, consisted of a battalion 
of Guards armed with a large 
quantity of artillery, four 
self-propelled guns, an anti- 
tank battery, _ field - guns, 
122-mm. howitzers, and two 
guns of 152-mm. Far to the 
north, the Baltic city of Dan- 
zig is in flames as we write, 
and another of the Baltic 
ports, Kolberg, has fallen to 
the Red Army. Round 
Koenigsberg and before Stet- 
tin, the Germans are making 
a desperate bid to hold—in 
the latter case it is their Oder 
bridgehead on the east bank 
of the river that is in danger. 
At the southern end of the’ 
long Russian line, Marshal 
Malinovsky, after capturing 
the Czechoslovak rail centre 
of Altsohl (Zvolen), has made 
several thrusts to the Bron 
River and is now massing 
men before the Bratislava 


gap—through which an ad- 





eer 


vance on Vienna may be 


SOVIET SELF-PROPELLED GUNS MOVING THROUGH THE STREETS OF BRESLAI expected DURING THE BATTLE FOR BRESLAU: A SOVIET GUN IN ACTION AMONG 
A CHURCH, APPARENTLY UNDAMAGED, CAN BE SEEN ON THE LEFT, THE RUINED BUILDINGS AND DEBRIS-LITTERED STREETS OF THE CITY 
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ECHOES OF EPIC BATTLES: BASTOGNE’S DEFENDERS—AND CASSINO’S RUINS. 


A 





GENERAL EISENHOWER REVIEWING, FROM A JEEP, THE U.S. IOIST AIRBORNE DIVISION ON 
THE OCCASION OF THE PRESENTATION OF THE FIRST PRESIDENTIAL DIVISIONAL CITATION 
EVER AWARDED IN THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 





MEN OF THE IOIST AIRBORNE DIVISION MARCHING PAST GENERAL 
RECENT CITATION CEREMONY HELD IN HONOUR OF THEIR 
FACTOR IN SMASHING RUNDSTEDT'S 


EISENHOWER AT THE 
DEFENCE OF BASTOGNE—-A VITAL 
OFFENSIVE. 
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a GENERAL EISENHOWER PINNING THE RIBBON OF THE CITATION ON THE DIVISION'S COLOURS. 
=! IT WAS AWARDED FOR “ EXTRAORDINARY HEROISM AND GALLANTRY IN DEFENCE OF THE 
. KEY COMMUNICATIONS CENTRE OF BASTOGNE.” 


On March 15, behind the battle zones “ somewhere in France,” there was staged a cefemony unique in 
the history of the United States Army. it was a parade of the 10lst Airborne Division, defenders of 
Bastogne, to receive from General Eisenbower, Supreme Allied Commander, the first Divisional Presidential 
, Citation ever to be given. The Citation, whose ribbon General Eisenhower pinned to the Colours of the 
4 Division, was awarded for “extraordinary heroism and gallantry in defence of the key communications 
centre of Bastogne.” In holding Bastogne against the fierce and continuous attacks of encircling enemy 
3 troops, the 10st Division played a vital réle in the failure of Rundstedt’s Christmas offensive in the 
Ardennes salient. Denied Bastogne, the whole of his strategy on the southern flank collapsed. The reply 
of the commander of the . troops to a German call for surrender was possibly the shortest 
in the history of war. It consisted of the single word—" Nuts!” 





A PEACEFUL SCENE AMONG THE RUINS OF CASSINO. ONE YEAR AFTER THE EPIC 
SIEGE OF THIS ITALIAN TOWN, FARMERS ARE SEEN LEADING THEIR CATTLE ALONG 
HIGHWAY 6—THE BITTERLY-DISPUTED ROAD TO ROME. 





A PRIEST WALKING UP THE DEBRIS-STREWN HILI ROAD TO THE RUINS OF THE 
MONTE CASSINO ABBEY. THE FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF THE SIEGE WAS MARKED BY 
A CEREMONY INAUGURATING THE RESTORATION OF THE SHATTERED TOWN 
On the same day on which the U.S. 10lst Division was parading in France, a ceremony of a 
different type, but recalling an equally famous battle, was taking place in Italy among the ruin 


of Cassino. The date, March 15, was the first anniversary of the destruction of Cassino by Allied 
bombers, and to mark the occasion, Signor Bonomi, the Prime Minister, with members of the 
Italian Government and representatives of the United Nations, took part in a formal inauguration 
public works designed to restore part at least of the devastated town One of the ceremon 
took place high up on Monastery Hill, above the town, where Archbishop Giovanni Costantir 
president of the Pontifical Commission for Sacred Art in Italy, laid the foundation stone of a 
new Benedictine house to give shelter to the few remaining monks of the ruined monastery, an 
as a symbol of the abbey’s ultimate resurrection 
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“ PARTRIDGES ’’; AFTER MOSES HAUGHTON. 
Now in the possession of Miss M. E. Cartwright. 


““SALVATOR MUNDI”; AFTER CARLO DOLCI. MISS LINWOOD REFUSED 3000 GUINEAS 
FOR THIS PIECE. (By Gracious permission of H.M. the King.) 


“WOODMAN IN A STORM"; AFTER GAINSBOROUGH. “THE NATIVITY’’; AFTER CARLOS MARRATTI. PRESENTED IN 1891 TO THE CORPORATION 
LOST IN A FIRE. (The Leicester Musewm and Art Gallery.) OF LEICESTER. (Now in the Leicester Museum and Art Gallery.) 


The Centenary Exhibition of the needlework pictures of Miss Mary Linwood, which foremost among the workers in worsted of the last century. She was born in 
has been organised and arranged at the City of Leicester Museum and Art Gallery Birmingham in 1755 and passed her life in Leicester, where she kept a young women’s 
by Trevor Thomas, Director, and Hans Hess, Art Assistant, will remain open during boarding establishment in Belgrave Gate. Her first ‘‘ exhibition to the nobility "’ 
April. Miss Linwood (a portrait of her appears on our ** Note-Book"’ page) was took place in London in 1798 and was followed by annual displays, cleverly staged, 
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PICTURES, BY MARY LINWOOD, AT THE LEICESTER ART GALLERY. 


“FRUGAL FARE” ; AFTER RUSSELL. KNOWN AS “THE GIRL WITH THE LOAF.”’ 


- “A GOLDFINCH STARVED TO DEATH IN A CAGE": AFTER RUSSELL. 
Now in the possession of Mrs. A. S. Loria. Leicester Museum and Art Gallery 


“PORTRAIT OF NAPOLEON." 


IDENTICAL WITH THE ONE IN THE VICTORIA AND 
MUSEUM EXCEPT FOR 


ALBERT 
THE SHAPE OF THE FRAME. 


“SHEPHERD'S BOY"; AFTER GAINSBOROUGH 
(In the possession of Mrs. G. Langley.) 


Now in the possession of Mrs. A. S. Loria 


at Savile House, Leicester Square. A centre of attraction at the present Exhibition such fabulous prices for her work, and that Napoleon asked to have his portrait done 
is her ‘‘ Salvator Mundi,”’ after Carlo Dolci, lent by H.M. the King from Windsor by her (now in the Victoria and Albert Museum). Though lacking creative talent 
Castle. Miss Linwood refused to sell this picture for 3000 guineas and bequeathed and invention, Miss Linwood was nevertheless a superb craftswoman ; her range of 
it to Queen Victoria. Such was her fame during her lifetime, that she could refuse colours is peculiarly her own, as is the “ long "’ stitch employed in all her pictures. 
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7 THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 


ha scene at Aas 
GREATER CHINA’S NOAH’S ARK. 


HINA and Mongolia together occupy a third of Asia, an area 2000 miles square. It is 
a region of immeasurable antiquity, for within it the Age of Reptiles came and 
passed, and some of the mountain ranges of Western China are older than the Himalayas, 
to which they are contiguous. As with its geology, so with the life distributed within it, 
which is to be looked on as the end result of many millions of years of changes, both climatic 
and geographic, some of them slow and of imperceptible degree, others rapid and spectacular. 
The life of to-day declares itself in seven geographic divisions. The northern *trans- 
continental forest which borders nether Mongolia and extends round the Gobi Desert to 
Manchuria; the intervening Gobi, comprising not only its 
northern grasslands, a playground for hares, but its central 
arid desert area; the north-eastern part of China stretching 
southwards to the Yangtze basin, including Shantung, Shansi, 
Hopei and Kansu ; the western highlands; the sub-tropieal 
border of extreme Southern China; and the edge of the 
Tibetan plateau. The wide range of environment thus pre- 
sented offered an open door to nomads from north and west 
and south; from Siberia; from south by many an untracked 
Burma road; from Tibet ; from India and even from Africa. 
There is some evidence that in former times the elephant and 
the rhinoceros may have reached as far as the southern 
borders of China. 
It is not practicable to survey or even to mention all the 
animals that have been assigned to these regions by those who 
have sought and found and named them. Their own names 
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begin with that of Pére David, the Jesuit Missionary, 
and continue with Colonel Nikolai Przewalski, Malcolm 
Anderson (commissioned by the late Duke of Bedford), 


Douglas Carruthers (acting for the British Museum) and 
Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews (for the American Museum of 


Natural History). There are other names, and little more 
than a century appears to cover them all. Przewalski 
collected 702 mammals, 1199° reptiles and amphibia, and 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT OUR OWN FOLK. 


Blige last book written by F. Yeats-Brown, like the last from the pen of Philip Guedalla, 

is not only an outcome of the war, but of such a character a5 to make regret inevitable 
that death should have robbed us of these fine writers just now. Major Yeats-Brown’s 
“MARTIAL INDIA” (Eyre and Spottiswoode; 8s. 6d.) was conceived, undoubtedly, 
with the intent to tell the story of the arming and training of India’s 2,000,000 volunteers 
—the greatest volunteer army ever assembled under any flag—and it does so most 
effectively, with chapters on the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, on the women’s services, 
on industrial India; We learn, too, of their prowess in the field, from Abyssinia to Italy, 
from Cyrenaica to Burma. Yet for many readers the en- 
during charm of the book will be found in the intimate 
pictures of Indian life. That life is the essential background 
to the military aspect. We see the villages from which the 
men have come; we follow their everyday life; we meet 
the womenfolk and neighbours, enter homes and temples, 
understand much of the racial and religious divisions which 
have to be taken into consideration. Here is still the India 
which Kipling showed us in “‘ Kim” and his earlier stories. 
Despite the noise of the politicians and the separatists, there 
are more soldiers than students in India, and, says Yeats- 
Brown, they are better representatives of the real spirit of the 
nation. A point to bear in mind. 

The Indian soldier is but part of the whole. In “‘ Britisu 
So.pieErs ” (Collins; 4s. 6d.) Major S. H. F. Johnston seeks 
to give a bird’s-eye view of the men who have fought our 
battles down the years of our history. The once familiar 
red coat of the British soldier was first seen in Windsor 
Great Park in April, 1645. Then was formed Cromwell’s 
New Model Army. But a standing army was not always 
popular. The clamour against it broke out afresh, for ex- 
ample, in 1688, when regiments were disbanded and control 
was in the hands of the Secretary-at-War, “‘ once a mere 
clerk to the Commander-in-Chief, but now a politician with 





so10 birds for St. Petersburg, a haul excusing our failure THE RACOON-LIKE DOG; A RELATIVE OF THE RACOONS a seat in Parliament, where he consistently refused to account 
to name them. WHICH, AGES AGO, MAY HAVE MIGRATED FROM CHINA for his actions.” Pay was bad, discipline severe; yet “ the 

Przewalski is remembered by the wild horse he brought TO AMERICA: IT HAS, HOWEVER, ITS OWN PECULIAR British soldier may lose battles, but the only important war 
from the border of the Gobi. It established the existence DEVELOPMENT IN ITS NATIVE SURROUNDINGS. he has ever lost was the War of the American Revolution.” 


there of herds of wild horses distinct from the Russian 
tarpan, which they resemble. Twenty years after, at 
the instance of the late Duke of Bedford, a number 
were brought from Western Mongolia to England and 
two went to the Zoological Gardens. They were de- 
scribed by Lydekker as like a big-headed pony with 
short, erect mane and insignificant tail. It is at 
least likely that their ancestors found their way to 
North America by the land bridge at the Behring 
millions of 


Straits, as did the racoons, and, many 
years earlicr, the dinosaurs, whose eggs Dr. Roy 
Andrews discovered in the Gobi Desert. The wild 


horses fell victims to some species of fly, kin to the 
tsetse ; the dinosaurs found graveyards in Wyoming ; 
the racoons still flourish, Time and chance _ hap- 
peneth to them ail. 

The animal imports of Mongolia and China naturally 
surpass the exports. From the west came the Tibetan 
Black Bear, as well as other bears of Europe, which 
came and stayed or passed on, Brown Bears, Black 
Bears, the Grizzly one of these. The lamented Giant 
Panda which so graced the Zoo, was at one time classed 
among the bears, on the suggestion of Pére David, who 
was first to discover it; but Mr. R. I. Pocock, F.R.S., 
the incontrovertible referee in such assignments, 
places it in a class by itself, intermediate between 
the bears and the small pandas. The Chinese name 
- White 


it *‘* pei-hsiung or “hua hsiung,” the OF THE FISHING CAT: THE 
Speckled Bear. ALLOWING _IT TO RAISE ITS 
From the west, too, gathered the cats, though of WITHOUT BEING SO CONSPICUOUS 


this great family of the Felida#, which comprises species 

of varying size and proportions, from.the house cat to 
the leopard, tiger, and lion, it may be said that Asia is 
their home. There is none other than the Asiatic tiger and 
whether named from its locality the South China tiger, 
where it is plentiful, or the Manchurian tiger, which used 
to range across the wooded parts of Northern China, all 
tigers are brothers under their skins. North of the Yangtze 
Valley they become rare. It is easier to digress among 
the smaller cats—the Indian jungle cat, whose name 
betrays its birthplace ; the desert cat ; Pallas’s cat, about 
the size of the European wild cat; the Chinese tiger cat, 
found throughout China and known in Fukien as the 
** Money Cat,” in reference to its many spots, like Chinese 
cash ; and the so-called fishing cat. Its name, no doubt, 
is a tribute to its proclivities, with which the Chinese 
are familiar. There was one at the Zoo, whose photo- 
graph relates it to the European wild cat, though its fierce 
brow and low, set-back ears are owed to the carriage of a 
lowered head, which makes it less conspicuous to its 
quarry. It has a long, bushy tail, The Chinese, it may 
incidentally be noted, make use of otters for fishing. 

The cats grade into the lynxes on the one hand, and 
into the leopards on the other. The clouded leopard 
exists no longer, nor the Indian panther or leopard; but 
the South China leopard is still fairly common where forest 
cover is to be found, and it is probably the same as the 
leopard of India ; and the North China leopard, a great 
traveller, has been seen in December near Peiping. 

The civets, the larger rather bigger than a house cat, 
the smaller hardly larger than a good-sized rat, have 
many names in China—the Chinese civet, the large civet, 
the lesser civet, the palm civet, the masked civet—but 
most are based on slight peculiarities of colour pattern. 
The civets of India ahd China differ from the similar African species, and are best known 
in the fur market by their skins. The palm civets, quite in contrast to the rest of the family, 
are markedly arboreal in their habits, with long tails which, though not prehensile, are 
capable of being slightly coiled and afford aid in climbing. They are called ** Toddy Cats,” 
They are rare, The masked civet, about the size of a house cat, has a more extensive range 
northward. What is known as the masked palm civet has its own coloration, and the long 
tail of the climber. Many immigrant aliens must be left with only honourable mention. Of 
the racoons we have spoken; the most distinctive, the racoon-like dog, is common in 
Chekiang, Kiangsi, as well as farther south in Fukien ; less common in Northern China 
Its fur is its most dangerous asset, for this small fox-like creature, with short, bushy 
tail, is much hunted for it. E. S. Grew. 
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With British and Indian troops fighting together in 

Burma to-day, it is interesting to learn that they 

fought side by side in the First Burma War (1824-1826) 

when, out of 3738 men sent to Rangoon, only 166 

were killed in action, but 3160 died of scurvy, cholera 

or malaria. 

To leave the fighting men and return to the land 
which gave them birth, and to follow them in their 
peace-time callings, becomes increasingly pleasurable 
as the war draws to a close. For that reason alone 
“* MILES FROM ANYWHERE,” by C. Henry Warren (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode ; 10s. 6d.), is to be welcomed. It 
is not so very long since we had an attractive new 
edition of Mr. Warren’s story of his boyhood in Kent. 
Now he takes us to the uplands of Northern Essex to 
show {us the people—curiously remote even to-day 
from “* progress ’’—the countryside, the flowers and 
wild life. He is a delightful guide. A tranquil philosophy 
anda gentle humour run through his clear prose. And 
if there be a questioning regret that this stronghold of 
the older England is passing, it is good to “know that 
it will not disappear entirely so long as writers of his 
stamp place it in the pages of their books. 

Mr. Warren knows his forerunners in this 
essentially English form of literature. He refers 
frequently to Hudson and Jefferies and Cobbett and 
others, and his mention of Gerard made yet more 
interesting a subsequent perusal of John Gilmour’s 
* British Botanists” (Collins; 4s. 6d.). From 
being Curator of the Botanical Museum at Cambridge, 
Mr. Gilmour became Assistant Director at Kew 
Gardens, so he is well qualified to write on famous 

predecessors. He takes us from William Turner, physi- 
cian and clerig, the ** Father of British Botany,” whose 
magnum opus, ** A New Herball,” was published in 1551, 
down to present times. To follow his sketches is to 
believe his statement that Britain is to-day the best 
botanised country in the world. Men like John Ray, 
the Cambridge Puritan, who produced the first full-dress 
British Flora in 1690, the Rev. Stephen Hales, Perpetual 
Curate of Teddington, who inaugurated the experi- 
mental method in plant physiology, the two Hookers, 
who made Kew as we know it, George Bentham and 
Charles and Francis Darwin, all come into the picture to 
make a fascinating record, worthily illustrated. 

Two more attractive volumes in this series are 
“ENGLISH PoTTERY AND CuHuna,” by Cecilia Sempill, 
and “ Tue ENGuisu BAttet,” by W. J. Turner (Collins ; 
48. 6d. each). Lady Sempill points out that pottery, 
besides being indigenous to this country, has remained 
an intimate and personal industry: even when its 
reputation became world-wide the personal thread never 
disappeared. Yet it was not until the thirteenth century 
that really distinctive shapes became apparent in our 
native pottery. Lady Sempill is enthusiastic about the 
studio potters of our generation who “ have taught 
much sound sense which had been forgotten for a 
century.” It is curious, though, that in mentioning such 
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Copyright photographs by the Zoological Society of London. 


and personality to the potter’s craft. 

Mr. Turner has a much more difficult task in telling 
of the English ballet. For ballet is certainly not indi- 
genous to England. It derives from the Russian, as shown by Pavlova and Diaghileff 
And that does not carry us farther back than 1910. As a people we have still much to 
learn about ballet, what it is, why it delights. Here Mr. Turner is most helpful. The main- 
spring of British ballet to-day is Sadler’s Wells, which may now be said to be thoroughly 
national and self-supporting. If enthusiasm and knowledge can win converts, Mr. Turner 
will succeed in making English ballet increasingly popular. W. R. Carverrt. 
Almanack (1945)”" is on sale. New 
National Insurance, Stratospheric and 
in three editions: Complete 


The seventy-seventh edition of ** Whitaker's 
articles deal with U.N.R.R.A., the Home Guard, 
Rocket flight, and so forth. “ Whitaker” is published 
(10s.), Shorter (6s.), and Library (21s.) 
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of the war... . 
bottleneck at the bend. Luckily the 
demand came to Accles & Pollock 
necks and the other for removing (both of whom were put on solids 
them. At times it has been touch and | very early because they were such 
go. Here, for example, wasademand ff: 'jj ardent anti-bottleneckers) and the tube 


for a steel tube bent at right angles was made. Whose side are you on, by 
but with a constant bore and no the way ? Have you any bottlenecks ? 


ACCLES & POLLOCK LTD 


Makers and manipulators of seam- 
less Tubes in stainless other steels 
Oldbury, Birmingham 

















Short explanation 


During this war two forces have been 
at work— one for causing bottle- 








% Wartime prices are seldom any indication of 
quality. It’s so with Vermouth. Britain’s best 
Vermouth—Votrix—costs you no more than 8/6 





the bottle. For that you get a Vermouth equal to 
the best imported before the war from the 
continent. There is no need for us to charge or 


for you to pay a higher price. 


CN 


Vine Products Ltd. cannot supply you direct so please ask your usual supplier 





























| Note these 
Facts 


SLEEPLESSNESS 
has one thing in common 
4 with Neuritis, 
Headache, Toothache, 
1) Rheumatism, 


Colds & ’Flu: like them, 
it can be relieved safely and 


speedily by ‘Genasprin’. 


There are many causes of 
Sleeplessness, of which worry, 
Over-tiredness and a run-down 
state of health are perhaps the 
most general. Sleeplessness in- 
variably creates a vicious circle; 
it induces the worry and tired- 
ness which make sound sleep 
more difficult as well as more 
necessary. 

That is where ‘Genasprin’ can 
help you. Two tablets taken 
in a little water at bedtime will 










































quietea your over-active brain HALIFAX 
and induce that comfortable feel- ‘Shaws Scotie 
ing of languor which is the ; 
forerunner of sound, refreshing SAINT JOHN 
‘ New Brunswick 
‘Genasprin’ is the safe brand _ MONTREAL 
of aspirin that cannot harm Quebec or 
heart or digestion. It can be VANCOUVER 






British Consols 
or “EXPORT” (resets popu 


bought from any chemist—prices 
1/5d. and 2/3d. 





At any time of strain or pain 
*GENASPRIN’ 













sees you through ! PRE ayo at 
; Virginio cigorettes ot competitive prices 
mark of Genstoun Lid, Loughborough “te Bond” fer powunger end. crew ese, 












MACDONALD’S Cicknetres 


The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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M l of 


Magnesia 


Tablets 


By effectively correct- 
ing acidity ‘Milk of 
Magnesia’ Tablets give 
prompt relief from 
indigestion. They are 
convenient to carry and 
may be taken as re- 












The original and pre- 
eminent MEN’S 


GARTER—London 








made since the last + Ann had to search both near and far quired. 
ge ize—a new Braemar. 
ye t hat pri av : Recommended by Members of 
—wi Z st you search in vain a 
Century — will return nd if at first y¢ ? the Medical Profession. 





Do just as she did—try again. 


. - (‘Iy 
with Victo modes y= 
"Y ‘Braemar’ Utility cardi- () it a 
| . . SEE YE) 
gans and jerseys are in classical \ 3 KS 
—- Ly .\| * 
designs and six lovely colours. 3S x 
| ay, | Everyone's after this ‘utility with ean es en. A 
me — S ; i ne > 
| a difference.’ So don't be down- =e fom, Ga 
| The Garter with the hearted if you have to wait for your -: 
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Braemar, and please don’t write 


Mit Giy 


Hosta 


HOWARD WALL, LTD. 


* Milk of Magnesia’ ts the trade mark 
of Phillips’ preparation of magnesia. 





to the makers for it. Braemar 


knitwear can be bought only from Innes, Henderson & Co. Ltd. ——— 
Hawick + Scotland <<< 


retailers who regularly stock it. 
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| our work at GROOM'S CRIPPLEAGE for crippled _ FOR GIRLS AND Boys 

women and girls must be continucd. The training in 
making exquisite artificial flowers gives them a stand- 
ing in life, and a feeling of independence. But their 
capacity is, of course, limited and they are only parti- 
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a i f i l. > TRADE | Maan 
FAIRY ally self supporting, hence the need of this appea , MODEL AEROPLANES "\ 
0 3 Donations and Legacies are needed. But for the latter = oo 
N° the enterprise could not be fully maintained 4 Pe di 
Heat Storage e ree 
Saeco aot Then our 150 necessitous girls in GROOM'S 4 
with amazing Fuel Economy ORPHANAGE, from infancy to I5 years of age, are wa OF we? i PRAMS FOLDERS 
ne oe ee entirely maintained. Economy without parsimony is An Honorary Council, with I; All the best phn have them 
THE ESSE COOKER company the rule, but, above all, a happy life for the little ones Lord Radstock as President 4 7) " 
Prep sGaten 6 aseens, ite. watches over the manage- 2 / ? DOLLS 
Head Office & Works: Report gladly sent on request to: ment and expenditure » AND 
BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND - 4 ers SOFT 
London Showrooms 
eceae JOHN GROOM’S CRIPPLEAGE} TOVS 








Also at LIVERPOOL, 
EDINBURGH and GLASGOW . 
Head Office: 37, Sekforde Street, Clerkenwell, London, E.C.|I. 
Workrooms and Cottage Homes: Edgware. Li N ES BROS LTD 


DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 


train 

needy boys and girls 

for the responsibilities 
of citizenship. 


8,000 


constantly being supported. 


An EASTER GIFT of 


10/- 


feeds one child for a week. 


Cheques. etc. (crossed), payable 

‘Dr. Barnardo’s Homes,’’ should be sent 

to 92 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, 
London, E.! 





SUCHARD CHOCOLATE. LTD., KEETONS ROAD LONDON. S.E.16 
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RATIONING MAKES 
EXTRA VITAMIN SUPPLY ESSENTIAL 






























































































































































THE BODY MUST HAVE enough 
vitamins A and D if it is to remain 


healthy. Before rationing most of | 


us got sufficient of these in our 
ordinary meals, but wartime diets 
tend to reduce the vitamin value 
of our food. 

A daily dose of Crookes’ provides 


CROOKES’ 


cs 
sufficient ‘anti-infective’ vitamin 


| A to enable you to resist colds and 


influenza; it provides, too, the 
correct amount of ‘sunshine’ 
vitamin D to keep adults healthy 
and to allow children to grow 
up with strong bones and sound 
teeth. 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 


Capsules—per carton of 100—8/6 + Liquid—per phial—enough for 16 days 2/- 


After duty — - 


| 
HALIBUT OIL | 
| 


15 MINUTES’ PLEASURE AND SATISFACTION 
WITH A CHURCHMAN’S No.! 


Marcu 24, 


By appointment 
CHARLES H. PUGH, LTD. 


A REMINDER TO ATCO OWNERS! 
ATCO-OPERATION, the most efficient and 
liberal-spirited service facilities ever operated 
for any mechanical product, and acknow- 
ledged with enthusiasm by tens of thousands 
of Atco Owners, will be available as soon as 
conditions permit. Please keep in touch 
with your Atco Depot Manager or your 
Dealer, who will do everything in their 


power to help you. 


(| GO 


CHARLES H. PUGH LTD. 
Whitworth Works, BIRMINGHAM 9 
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It matters little how you protect your fencing against 
rot and decay, so long as it is done thoroughly with 
Solignum Wood Preservative. Brush coating on existing 
fencing is the most effective way but even Solignum 
will not last for ever so give all your wood work an 
occasional application of Solignum and its life will be 
preserved indefinitely. With new fencing thoroughly 
soak the posts, rails and boards with Solignum before 
erection and see that the butts going into the ground 
receive special attention. 


SOLIGNUM LIMITED 


Donington House, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C.2 


CHURCHMAN'S No. | CIGARETTES, 10 for 1/3, 20 for 2,6 + 
sued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Led C.361) ESI MGNU " 
\ a 31)! | Tio 
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\ MODERN BATTLEFIELD THE LAST GREAT BATTLE WEST OF THE RHINE, SHOWING THE STRETCH OF COUNTRYSIDE 





IN WHICH GERMAN TROOPS, PENNED A 
igehead shows features of a modern battlefield unlike any in previous history rawn Canadian attacks for a week Not until March 10 did the enemy resistance break against the magnificent fighting of our men Giving 
who witnessed the battle t ritish artillery observation-post seen in the immediate up the struggle abruptly, the Germans blew up their two escape bridges, and those who had survived the bitter and bloody battle fled 
tretch ag” Gainen thiz hwald (on the left), the scene of some of the fier est across the Rhine by boats and ferries as the British and Canadians closed in on the river bank During nearly the whole of this battle 
. Wood he right) m which the Germans put down a continuous hail of mortar the west bank was concealed by a British smoke-screen put down to mask our movements from the far bank, where the Germans had 
, ath oe son’ ok Vans It was in th triangle of country, of which two sides massed the biggest number of guns and mortars, heavy and light, ever assembled in one sector against General Crerar’s 
"eae aa Dererhists rmy put up a fanatical resistance against British and smoke-screen is clearly shown in the drawing, which reveals 


army. This 
As Captain de Grineau was making the 
DRAWN BY OUR War ARTIST 


various other aspects of the battle 


CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAL 
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NNED AGAINST THE RHINE OPPOSITE WESEL, ROUGHT FANATICALLY FOR A WEEK, AND BAILED, TO PREVENT THE BRITISH AND CANADIAN ADVANCE TO THE RIVER. 
Giving | sketch, passing tanks splashed his paper with mud. The mud here, he tells us, was some of the thickest met in the offensive, and to take the village and, beyond it, to cut the road up from Rheinberg, where it runs bet weer the ra way and the trig f water 
e fled Canadian armour is seen ploughing its way through it at left centre. There was a wet, grey sky on the day the sketch was made, and the Alter Rhein. This battle has been described as the bitterest epi de of its kind in Canad Sy SPOT eUCe OF priate Hk 
battle consequently no air support, only one solitary artillery-spotter plane being visible The ancient Roman city of Xanten, captured after a the final advance to the river opposite Wesel on March 10, Scottish and Canadia troops entered Menzele e after 5 ane 
s had | notable bridging feat (the subject of another drawing overleaf) is clearly seen on its hill, with its ancient Gothic church, one of whose late evening were at the Rhine. The total number of prisoners taken by General Crerar mn ia A Beren W 
This | spires has been blown off. A glimpse of the Rhine is visible to the left of Xanten, in the middle-distance, and away to the extreme right, 22,000, and it is the opinion of British officers who took part in the fighting that the proper = Saran Ses S her casua 
ig the behind the Die Hees Wood, lies the village of Veen, the scene of savage fighting when Canadians forced their way forward, foot by foot, this, the last great battle fought west of the Rhine, was far higher than in any other battle e Eu d AM paig 
Ee GRINEBAL WITH THE ATTACKING BritisH Troops IN GERMANY 
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